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Mr. X, Mr. Lippmann, and the “Cold War” 


Mr. Walter Lippmann has now completed a series of fourteen articles in his syndicated column criti- 
cizing the widely publicized statement by “X” in Foreign Affairs concerning Soviet-American rela- 


tions. 


Again it is necessary to say that tension between the 
United States and the Soviet Union has heightened. The 
arena continues to be the UN Assembly, and at this writ- 
ing the conflict centers in the election of a successor to 
Poland on the Security Council, which affords a setting 
for a review of the arguments offered by “Mr. X” and 
Mr. Lippmann. 

When Foreign Affairs published in July an article en- 
titled, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” the magazine 
Life reprinted a considerable portion of it, announcing 
that it was “causing a sensation” because the anonymous 
author (it was signed “X”) was assumed in Washington 
to be none other than George Kennan, “top policy plan- 
ner on world affairs.” Arthur Krock in the New York 
Times called the article “a guide to official thinking about 
Russia.” Mr. Kennan’s authorship has been neither con- 
firmed nor denied by the State Department, but the im- 
portant point is that the article presents a rationale for 
current United States foreign policy with respect to the 
Soviet Union. We shall summarize it first, then take up 
Mr. Lippmann’s critique. 


Mr. X’s Argument 


Unfortunately for those who read only the article in 
Life some of the major points in the Foreign Affairs ar- 
ticle to which Mr. Lippmann refers were omitted in the 
abridgement, It may be well to indicate first the defini- 
tive statement of Mr. X with reference to United States 
foreign policy. He proposes “the adroit and vigilant 
application of counter-force at a series of constantly shift- 
ing geographical and political points, corresponding ¢o 
the shifts and manoeuvres of Soviet policy, but which 
cannot be charmed or talked out of existence.” The 
United States, he believes, can enter “with reasonable 
confidence upon a policy of firm containment, designed 
to confront the Russians with unalterable counter-force 
at every point where they show signs of encroaching upon 
the interests of a peaceful and stable world.” 

The writer’s thesis, he grants, cannot be proved but 
also, he says, it cannot be disproved. It rests on the 
strong conviction that Soviet power in the course of time 
will collapse, that it “bears within it the seeds of its own 
decay, and that the sprouting of these seeds is well ad- 
vanced.” Thus it will be seen that the writer inverts the 
Russian position with reference to the United States, 


The argument and counter-argument call for study by every citizen. 


holding that if the American system can for a considerable 
period disappoint the Russian hopes of its collapse Rus- 
sian power will itself disintegrate. 


Soviet Doctrine 


Mr. X’s theory of Russian policy is that it is derived 
from the ideology of the Bolshevik revolution and the 
circumstances in which the Kremlin finds itself in the 
actual political situation. The Communist conception of 
the essential corruptness and the precarious existence of 
capitalist society and of the inevitable recourse of a capi- 
talist nation to imperialism and war make it impossible 
for the latter to come to a modus vivendi with a socialist 
state. The short period during which the New Economic 
Policy operated served to convince the government that 
it could not tolerate “a capitalistic sector of society.” 
Had Lenin lived, says the writer, he might have been 
able to effect a reconciliation between conflicting forces, 
though this is doubtful. In any case the dictatorship ex- 
cludes all non-conformity not only throughout the na- 
tion but even within the Communist Party. Feeling in- 
secure at home it has had to concentrate on solidifying 
the regime politically by severe and ruthless methods and 
strengthening the economy at its weakest points, post- 
poning those elements of the problem which, while of 
ultimate human concern, are not of immediate strategic 
importance. 

The assiduous cultivation of the belief, in the minds of 
the Russian people, that capitalist nations had designs 
upon them has tended to create the very condition which 
was affirmed—producing animosity instead of friendliness. 
Moreover the less of internal alibi that could be found 
for domestic faults and failures the more necessary it 
became to depend upon the argument of a waiting for- 
eign enemy. In the meantime, the effort to consolidate 
power produced a new internal reaction. The excesses 
of police practices have developed a potential opposition 
among the populace. 

In addition to the doctrine of the essential antagonism 
between capitalism and socialism there is the doctrine of 
infallibility of the Kremlin which both accentuates dis- 
cipline and is re-enforced through discipline. On the 
other hand, Soviet practice is characterized by a very 
considerable flexibility. The author stresses, without 


naming it, the Communist principle of “historical think- 
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ing” which makes truth a fluid concept. Though the 
basic dogmas persist, what is true and right in a con- 


crete situation has to be determined by the impact of that 
situation. 


Soviet Strategy 


But the Kremlin is in no hurry. “Like the Church, i 
is dealing in ideological concepts which are of long-term 
validity, and it can afford to be patient. It has no right 
to risk the existing achievements of the revolution for the 
sake of vain baubles of the future. The very teachings 
of Lenin himself require great caution and flexibility in 
the pursuit of Communist purposes.” 

On the other hand, while the Kremlin is flexible in 
dealing with political realities, it is sensitive to considera- 
tions of prestige. “Like almost any other government, 
it can be placed by tactless and threatening gestures in a 
position where it cannot afford to yield even though this 
might be dictated by its sense of realism.” What is in- 
dicated, therefore, in opposing the Soviet expansion is a 
policy of “long-term, patient but firm and vigilant con- 
tainment of Russian expansive tendencies.” The Rus- 
sian people are weary and cannot be expected to support 
the Kremlin policy indefinitely. “For no mystical, Mes- 
siani¢ movement—and particularly not that of the Krem- 
lin—can face frustration indefinitely without eventually 
adjusting itself in one way or another to the logic of that 
state of affairs.” 


Envisaging the Outcome 


Thus the United States should adjust itself to the idea 
that Russia is a rival and not a partner but can, by 
strengthening its own system, wear out the present Rus- 
sian regime. In the author’s view a fair test of national 
quality impends between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In the light of his analysis he holds that “the 
thoughtful observer of Russian-American relations will 
find no cause for complaint in the Kremlin's challenge to 
American society. He will rather experience a certain 
gratitude to a Providence which, by providing the Ameri- 
can people with this implacable challenge, has made their 
entire security as a nation dependent on their pulling 
themselves together and accepting the responsibilities of 


moral and political leadership that history plainly intended 
them to bear.” 


Mr. Lippmann’s Critique 


It should be noted first that Mr. Lippmann in his series 
on “The Cold War” does not quarrel with Mr. X with 
respect to the reality of the conflict or its unavoidability. 
It is necessary to confront the Soviet regime with power. 
He thinks, however, that Mr, X’s optimism is misplaced 
and that the strategy he proposes is fundamentally wrong. 
Again and again he returns to the latter’s proposition that 
counter-force must be applied “at a series of constantly 
shifting geographical and political points, corresponding 
to the shifts and manoeuvres of Soviet policy.” A sound 
plan, Mr. Lippmann says, must not rest upon a gamble 
but must take account of the worst possible outcome as 
well as of one which wishful thinking might dictate. He 
thinks that Mr. X’s proposal assumes that ‘as we enter 
the arena and get set to run the race, that the Soviet 
Union will break its leg while the United States grows a 
pair of wings to speed it on its way.” 


Evil Results Foreseen, 
One of Mr. Lippmann’s most crucial points is that this 


policy of being prepared to contain the Russian expansioy 
at every point where it shows itself puts the initiative en. 
tirely in Russian hands, which is bad strategy. Our 
military genius is not suited to such a policy of contain. 
ment. We have strong offensive striking power directed 
toward a “decision,” a “settlement.” We are in no po 
sition to back up a policy of containment with infantry 
forces where they would be needed. And that is where 
Russia is strong. 

To implement the the “X” strategy a coalition would 
be needed, integrating under one policy nations in the 
Russian perimeter which are disorganized and do not 
furnish material for such a coalition. The Russians will 
beat us at that game. America’s natural allies are the 
“Atlantic community” of nations—the very nations that 
we have been excluding in focussing attention in the di- 
rection indicated by the Truman Doctrine. The result js 
that the aim of every European nation is to “extricate 
itself from the Russian-American conflict.” We have 
heen trying to line up and bolster up Chinese Nationalists, 
Iranians, Turks, Greek Monarchists and conservatives 
and other anti-Soviet national elements, and meanwhile 
“the natural alignment of the British, French, Belgians, 
Dutch, Swiss and Scandinavians has been weakened.” 


An Appeal to History 


Mr. Lippmann introduces an entirely new element into 
his analysis by referring to the historical background of 
present Russian policy. He thinks Mr, X is entirely 
wrong in deriving that policy from the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and the vicissitudes of current European politics. 
Here he quotes at length from an article in the July issue 
of the Review of Politics, a quarterly publication of the 
University of Notre Dame. The author is Robert Strausz- 
Hupe of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Strausz-Hupe examines the history of Russian policy to 
determine the relation between Soviet objectives and 
those of the Czarist regime. He finds that beginning in 
1939 the Kremlin has been building by a series of agree- 
ments and conquests to recover what was lost in 1917, 
restoring Russia to “the geographical positions held by 
the last Romanovs.” 

Also, Professor Strausz-Hupe sees a striking parallel 
between these achievements and the expectations of the 
old Czarist government. “From inter-Allied agreements 
concluded during World War I and the published state- 
ments of leading public figures, notably Russian and 
Czech, emerges the Czarist government’s grand design 
for eastern Europe: The frontier of Russian Poland was 
to have been pushed westward toward Stettin, bringing 
within the Russian Empire the Polish provinces of Ger- 
many and Austria; the northeastern provinces of Hun- 
gary were to be ceded to Russia and a greater Serbia and 
greater Romania were to receive additional territories 
carved from Hungary, leaving the latter country a small 
state wedged between Serbia (Yugoslavia), Romania and 
a kingdom of the Czechs ruled by a Russian prince; and 
Russia was to receive the European possessions of Turkey 
inclusive of the straits. The aggregate of annexed terri- 
tories, protectorates, alliances and pan-Slav affiliations 
would have extended Russian influence to the Oder River, 
the Alps, the Adriatic and the Aegean. The Czarist proj- 
ect, cleansed of the dynastic and social preconceptions of 
Czardom, took shape in the system of annexed territories, 
occupation zones, friendly regimes and ideological affilia- 
tions which constitutes the Soviet sphere of influence in 
Europe. It is only at the straits that the Soviet govern- 
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ment failed to attain the goals set by its predecessors.” 

Mr. Lippmann thinks that this historical parallel gives 
a much truer understanding of Soviet foreign policy than 
can be had from any considerations of ideology or imme- 
diate political circumstances. “It was the mighty power 
of the Red Army, not the ideology of Karl Marx, which 
enabled the Russian government to expand its frontiers.” 


Get the Russian Army Out! 


It follows that the supreme aim of American strategy, 
according to Mr. Lippmann, should be to get the Russian 
army out of the occupied countries, along with the with- 
drawal of all other occupying forces. The military boun- 
dary agreed upon at Yalta resulted from as realistic an 
appraisal as was then possible of the military situation. 
The aim was to establish the boundaries between occupy- 
ing armies in accord with the probable location of the 
several forces at the conclusion of the war. It has now 
to be determined whether the military boundary set at 
Yalta, which was intended to be only temporary, will 
become the permanent “political boundary of two hostile 
coalitions.” 

Mr. Lippmann takes account of the “fifth column” as- 
pect of the problem, recognizing the revolutionary ac- 
tivity thus supported. He focusses attention, however, 
on the “other four columns” and believes that without 
the presence of Russian armies the fifth column could 
not be effectual. If, having once withdrawn, the Russian 
army should return this would be a clear and unmistak- 
able violation of a treaty, which would precipitate a gen- 
eral war. 

The American mistake, he insists, was to incur a com- 
mitment to arrangements which the United States had 
no power to enforce. So long as the Russian armies re- 
main outside of Russian boundaries no American strategy 
can be effective. Withdrawal of troops will be the “acid 
test” of the Russian intention. Unlike any other test, 
such as compliance with our own understanding of agree- 
ments, the withdrawal of troops is overt and unambigu- 
ous. It either happens or it does not. The Russians have 
agreed to it “in principle.” This should be our strategic 
goal. 


Truman Doctrine Opposed 


By contrast the Truman Doctrine, so Mr. Lippmann 
thinks, is preparation for a “diplomatic disaster.” Con- 
sistently applied it means “unending intervention.” We 
should not organize an ideological crusade nor should we 
undertake to “make Jeffersonian democrats” out of peas- 
ants, tribal chieftains, and all the rest. Mr. Lippmann dis- 
tinguishes sharply between the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall proposal. (He prefers to call it that since its 
virtue lies in the fact that it embodies no American “plan.” ) 
He regards Mr. X’s article as a rationale for the Truman 
Doctrine. The central fault he finds in the latter is its 
interventionist character. Also, he insists the Marshall 
studies will show that trade between eastern and western 
Europe is an economic necessity, 

This means, however, that a treaty must be drawn up 
and ratified for Germany and Austria with the Soviet 
Union as a partner. Russian armies will remain in East- 
ern Europe as long as they stay in Germany and Austria. 


The Role of Germany 

Mr. Lippmann thinks the German situation has been 
grossly misconceived in the analysis by Mr. X. Instead 
of assuming that sentiment in Germany will crystallize 
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against Russia because of the loss of her eastern provinces, 
we should realize that Russia is the only power in posi- 
tion to grant Germany any territorial concessions and 
may be expected to do just that when the moment is op- 
portune. In these circumstances Germany is most likely 
to become a Russian ally. 

If we should make a separate peace with western Ger- 
many we should have set the stage for a deal with Russia 
after the new government had obtained, by a treaty, all 
that it could get from us. The attempt to restore German 
unity by endowing a “truncated” Germany with sover- 
eignty is badly conceived. Western Germany must be 
decentralized. Not German unity, but European unity, 
should be our aim, with Germany “neutralized as between 
Russia and the West.” 


If the Strategy Fails— 

This means that the Marshall proposal should totally 
supersede the Truman Doctrine, as Mr. Lippmann sees it, 
with restoration of Europe to the Europeans. If we can 
not get Russia to agree on a treaty, we shall at least have 
identified ourselves with a policy that calls for the “evacu- 
ation of the Continent,” not a policy that would force 
Germany's neighbors to “choose sides for a third world 
war.” If the Soviet Union demands from the Europeans 
a “ransom” as the condition of withdrawing her armies— 
in terms of reparations and trade agreements, for exam- 
ple—we might well contribute to it. This we would be 
willing to do if we were more anxious to settle the war 
than to make “gestures of our disapproval of the Rus- 
sians and of Communism.” And if Russia should prove 
wholly intransigent in the matter we should be in no 
worse position that we are today, and our energies would 
not be dissipated all over the world. 

After all, Mr, Lippmann argues, the history of diplo- 
macy is that of relations between rival powers. To assume 
that a settlement of differences between them is impos- 
sible is to “forget what diplomacy is about.” ‘The out- 
standing need of the hour is to “redress the balance of 
power.” 


German Public Opinion Today 


About five per cent of the German electorate support 
the Communist Party, which is about its prewar strength, 
according to Frederick W. Williams, chief, Opinion Sur- 
veys, Office of Military Government for Germany, writing 
in the Summer issue of Public Opinion Quarterly ( Prince- 
ton, N. J.). The Russians are “the least popular” of the 
occupying powers. “Stereotypically, large proportions of 
the Germans believe that Russians are uncultured, brutal, 
revengeful.” Fifty-eight per cent think that the United 
States will have “the greatest influence on world affairs 
in the next ten years." The Western orientation in Ger- 
many, it should be noted, rests on “antipathy toward 
Russia rather than on friendly respect and high regard 
for Western nations.” 

In the American zone in Germany no anti-democratic 
parties are licensed to appeal to the voters. Both the 
major parties, The Christian Democratic Social Union 
and the Social Democratic Party, have more than their 
“normal” share of support, with a “somewhat more than 
proportionate share” going to the former, which is the 
“center” party. But Mr. Williams doubts whether the 
“moderate democrats” have held their own if the Na- 
tional Socialists could use the same tactics that they did 
in 1932. There is “no evidence” that the anti-democrats 
have had “a change of heart or disposition.” 
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About half the people think they are “sufficiently well- 
informed about present-day politics.” But “few Germans 
are able to name the important German political figures 
of today.” Apathy is particularly widespread among 
German women who are “more than half the population” ; 
only four out of ten of them think they understand what 
is going on in politics. 

The Nazi Party was made up of “the flower of German 
men.” The special inducements and social pressures on 
the best-trained and most alert men to make them join 
the Party were such that “large majorities of them became 
compromised with affiliation in Party organizations if 
they continued to work under Hitler. These citizens are 
now punished by fine or imprisonment, or are denied the 
right to continue at their former occupations.” As a 
result, only a seventh of the population want their sons 
to enter politics as a career, though it was formerly con- 
sidered “highly desirable” for middle class people. 

Since the fall of the Hitler regime there has been “a 
constant hardening of attitude against proffered democratic 
outlooks.” In the earlier period of the occupation our 
attitude was “consistently and almost solely negative.” 
Now there are “rumblings” of a positive program but 
“the German people have given up their receptiveness to 
our suggestions.” Anti-Semitism and nationalism have 
been growing this last year. The appeal of Nazism, the 
writer feels, is “scarcely weakened.” Indeed, there is 
“no reason to believe that the German people have ever 
given up their consistent support of Nazism in principle.” 

German economy, it must be recognized, is “stagnating” 
today because the Allied Control Council has been “un- 
able to agree on fundamental policy affecting these mat- 
ters.” Even a harsh peace would seem better to the Ger- 
mans than what they are enduring today. In the peace 
terms the writer thinks that the result will probably be 
the strengthening of “the plausible arguments of the 
rightist fascist blocs” and the weakening of the democratic 
forces. 

But this is not inevitable. “Americans need to under- 
stand that a whole cultural complex needs revision and 
that such matters cannot be arranged shortly and with 
dispatch. Americans need to understand the urgency of 
the continuation of an effective control over anti-demo- 
cratic elements” while this is being done. “Americans need 
to recognize that they are self-interested in the task of 
encouragement of truly democratic groups in Germany.” 


Report of the Civil Liberties Union 


“The national climate of opinion” in regard to freedom 
of public discussion has “undergone a sharply unfavor- 
able change,” says the American Civil Liberties Union 
in its annual report for 1946-47. The elections in the 
fall of 1946 were “interpreted to express a popular desire 
not only to throw off irritating shackles . . . but to repudi- 
ate experimentation by the government and to return to 
the presumably sound leadership of private business.” 
This situation at home together with the “growing con- 
flict with Soviet influence throughout the world” resulted 
in “an atmosphere increasingly hostile to the liberties of 
organized labor, the political left and many minorities.” 

In such an atmosphere the Union regards it as “inevi- 
table that practically all forces seeking reform should be 
blocked, and that even established liberties associated with 
them should be attacked. . . . No major bill extending 
civil liberties passed the Congress. In the states measures 
aimed at the rights of the trade unions were widely 
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adopted. In the South lynchings increased, reflecting 
growing racial tension born of more determined regis. 
tance to Negro advance. In almost all fields of expres. 
sion, liberal and minority forces were thrown back op 
the defensive.” 

There were, however, “a large number of minor gains.” 
There are actually more favorable items listed on the 
balance sheet than unfavor~ble, but the latter are regarded 
as much more important. Opinions of readers will vary 
concerning the value judgments expressed in the report, 

“Among the gains may be noted the victory in the fight 
in Congress to put the control of atomic energy in civilian 
hands, the establishmennt of an Indian Claims Commis. 
sion to settle old grievances under treaties, the appoint- 
ment by the President of commissions on amnesty for 
draft act violators and for civil rights, a federal court's 
ban on the racial segregation of children in California 
schools. .. .” Among the losses are “four lynchings with 
one notorious acquittal in court of 28 confessed lynchers,” 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision extending the legality 
of searches “without proper warrants,” the Executive 
Order for loyalty tests of federal employes, the work of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley bill. It may be noted that 
the Union regards the use of public funds for parochial 
schools as a civil liberties matter. 

The Union’s local correspondents are in general agree- 
ment “on the trend to greater restrictions on dissenters 
and minorities. Race relations continued to hold first 
place in local attention, with reports indicating a nation- 
ally spotty condition—gains here, losses there. From the 
South came the most numerous instances of improved in- 
terracial practices in the midst of generally increased 
tensions. From the eastern states and the South came 
replies indicating a greater hostility to organized labor 
and any movement associated with Communists. From 
all over the country reports showed lively local interest 
in restrictive housing covenants, public aid to religious 
schools, and the inattention of press and radio to the views 
and interests of minorities.” 

But “major pre-occupation” in regard to democratic 
liberties was “in the national and international arena. 
And in that field little encouragement can be cited.” The 
“high promises” of the United Nations Charter have “all 
bogged down in unresolved conflict.” Japan is the only 
country occupied by American military forces where the 
“successful application” of democratic liberties seems 
“assured.” 

The question of political rights for Negroes was raised 
in several states. Senator Bilbo’s campaign for re-election 
received the most attention. A new amendment to the 
Alabama State Constitution requires “voters to ‘under- 
stand and explain’ the Constitution rather than merely 
read it. This was a move intended more readily to dis- 
franchise Negroes. It was opposed by the governor- 
elect and by many influential newspapers, but was adopted 
by a wide margin. 

“In South Carolina where the legislature has repealed 
all laws relating to the primary, making it a purely private 
organization affair and insuring the exclusion of Negroes, 
a court test was brought by the NAACP. The federal 
district court ruled in July that a primary election is a 
public function from which Negroes cannot be excluded. 
The Democratic Party has appealed. The South Carolina 
move is part of a more general campaign in southern 
states to overcome the Supreme Court decision opening 
up the white Democratic primary to Negroes.” 
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